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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some  of  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  having 
been  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  following  sermon,  have 
requested  it,  in  order  to  its  being  committed  to  the  press, 
and  with  the  view  of  furnishing  a copy  of  it  to  every  in- 
mate of  the  institution,  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  continu- 
ance in  it. 


W.  W. 


A SERMOX  OX  EARLY  PIETY. 


“ Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the 
evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  in  which  thou  shalt  say, 
I have  no  pleasure  in  them.” — Eccles.  xii.  1. 

In  presenting  the  recited  words,  as  the  ground  of  an 
exhortation  to  the  young  inmates  of  this  institution,  who 
have  been  brought  into  it  by  acts,  which,  in  whatever  de- 
gree censurable,  are  not  without  claims  on  our  com- 
passion; the  sentiment  forces  itself  on  the  mind  of  the 
deliverer  of  the  discourse,  that  they  are  living  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  admonition  in  the  text,  which,  had 
it  been  impressed  with  the  earliest  dawnings  of  intel- 
ligence, and  cherished  by  parental  counsels,  would  pro- 
bably have  guarded  them  against  the  deviations  from 
rectitude,  manifesting  them  to  be  proper  subjects  of  the 
discipline  exercised  within  these  walls. 

With  the  hope  of  contributing  to  the  use  of  their  seclu- 
sion from  the  general  intercourse  of  society,  and  to  aid  in 
fortifying  them  against  sin  in  future,  by  a powerful  prin- 
ciple, which,  in  time  past,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  effective  on  their  consciences  and  over  their  conduct, 
it  is  proposed  in  enforcing  the  lesson  in  the  text,  First, 
to  take  notice  of  an  opinion,  which,  in  its  consequences, 
is  subversive  of  virtue  and  social  happiness;  and  2dly,  after 
having  in  this  way  established  the  duty  in  question,  to  sus- 
tain it  by  the  considerations  which  the  text  presents. 

First,  there  is  to  be  notice  taken  of  an  opinion,  which,  in 
its  consequences,  is  subversive  of  virtue  and  social  happi- 
ness. 

The  opinion  is,  that  the  adopting  of  religious  principles 
should  be  left  to  the  time  of  life  when  we  attain  to  ma- 
turity of  judgment;  and  the  favourers  of  this  speculation 
allege  its  conformity  to  the  two  acknowledged  points, 
that  religion  should  be  a reasonable  service,  and  that  there 
should  be  a personal  choice,  in  this  the  most  important 
of  personal  concerns. 

If  such  reasoners  would  be  ingenuous  enough  to  acknow- 
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ledge,  that  they  consider  religion  as  having  no  necessary 
reference  to  human  conduct,  the  sense  of  an  omniscient 
being,  and  the  sanctions  of  future  reward  and  punish- 
ment, as  not  wanted  for  their  influence  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  life,  and  the  subject  as  no  more  impor- 
tant, in  this  respect,  than  a philosophical  theory,  they 
would  be  consistent:  and  what  they  say  would  be  an  open, 
as  it  is  now  a covered  attack,  on  whatever  can  be  a secu- 
rity for  good  morals.  If  religious  sentiments  be  at  all 
necessary  for  the  governing  of  life,  it  must  be  the  most 
so  within  the  term,  during  which  the  springs  of  future 
action  become  so  fixed,  as  scarcely  ever  afterwards  to  lose 
their  force.  The  mind  does  not  wait,  in  cool  suspense, 
until  it  shall  be  of  maturity  to  weigh,  as  in  a balance,  those 
leading  motives  of  conduct  which  present  themselves  from 
different  quarters.  It  rests  itself  immediately  on  those, 
which  appear  the  most  conducive  to  its  happiness:  and, 
therefore,  religion  will  have  little  chance  for  the  prefer- 
ence, if,  while  pleasure,  avarice,  and  ambition  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunities  to  deceive  and  to 
betray,  she  must  wait  for  the  distant  period  of  ripened 
judgment,  to  enlighten  and  to  guide. 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  combated  the  opinion 
in  a greater  extent,  than  that  on  which  it  is  maintained; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when  maintained,  it  is 
generally  under  the  plausible  cover  of  merely  deferring 
instruction  in  particular  modes  of  belief  and  of  profes- 
sion. This,  however,  is  a difference  in  name  only : for  how 
can  there  be  a training  to  exercises  of  devotion,  but  on 
the  basis  of  some  apprehensions  concerning  the  service 
which  God  requires,  derived  either  from  reason  or  from 
revelation?  The  matter  cannot  be  otherwise,  unless,  as 
was  remarked,  we  make  the  subject  itself  a mere  philo- 
sophical theory,  instead  of  an  operating  spring  of  conduct. 

If  it  be  said,  that  on  the  principle  here  maintained,  there 
must  be  an  authority  of  the  instructers,  and  thus  a bias 
over  the  infant  mind;  the  answer  is,  that  we  must  resolve 
it  into  the  appointment  of  God,  who  has  made  this  cir- 
cumstance of  our  condition  similar  to  other  circumstances 
of  it,  in  which  our  happiness  and  even  our  morals  are 
much  involved.  Did  ever  any  reasonable  man  postpone 
the  instilling  of  just  sentiments  into  the  minds  of  hi; 
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children,  concerning  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  civil  life, 
from  his  being  aware,  that  the  subject  admits  of  much 
curious  speculation,  and  of  much  difference  of  sentiment, 
even  among  persons  the  best  informed  ? Or,  does  any 
one  imagine,  that  reverence  and  obedience  to  parents  are 
not  to  be  taught  in  early  life,  because  at  that  time,  the 
foundation  of  the  relation  cannot  be  fully  comprehend- 
ed; and  because,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  different 
ideas  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  extent  of  its 
authorities?  If, as  is  the  case,  the  influence  thus  created  be 
in  danger  of  abuse,  it  should  be  an  argument  with  every 
one,  to  avoid  this  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  but  can  never 
be  a dispensation  from  the  duty,  which  is  written  in  inde- 
lible characters  on  the  necessities  of  the  human  condition. 

There  may  now  be  made  a serious  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  many  a young  person,  arrived  at,  or  approach- 
ing to,  maturity,  not  without  the  consciousness  of  sinful 
living;  who  may  be  asked,  with  entire  certainty  as  to  the 
answer  in  the  mind — whether  the  temptations  by  which 
he  has  been  seduced,  have  not  met  with  the  less  resistance, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  parental  counsels,  holding  up 
to  him  his  responsibility  to  the  author  and  preserver  of 
his  being,  and  the  deadly  nature  of  sin  with  all  its  awful 
consequences;  not  without  due  regard  to  its  exposing  to 
the  result  of  an  ensuing  scrutiny,  in  which  all  shall  an- 
swer for  “the  things  done  in  the  body?”  2 Cor.  v.  10. 
When  these  things  have  been  impressed  on  the  youthful 
mind,  and  the  impression  has  been  aided  by  suitable 
example, — the  world  is  no  stranger  to  the  fact — for  it  has 
been  confessed  by  innumerable  apostates  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  that  the  most  difficult  barrier  to  be  overleaped, 
was  the  recollection  of  parental  counsel ; that  it  had  often 
intruded  during  an  irreligious  life  and  conversation;  and 
that,  in  some  instances,  it  had  brought  back  to  penitence, 
when  otherwise,  the  issue  would  have  been  incurable  im- 
penitence and  desperation.  Are  these  things  so;  and  can 
there  be  cause  of  doubt,  whether  the  God  of  nature  have 
made  it  a part  of  her  high  law,  that  the  earliest  dawnings 
of  intelligence  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  for  the  in- 
stilling of  whatever  he  has  been  pleased  to  communicate 
to  us  of  his  sovereign  will? 

a 2 
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The  obligation  being  in  this  general  way  established,  it 
is  now  intended,  as  was  proposed,  2nd,  to  state  the  consi- 
derations which  the  text  has  presented  to  the  same  effect. 

We  find  in  it  these  three  particulars — 1st,  a duty — 2nd, 
the  time  the  most  proper  for  entering  on  it — and  3d,  the 
time  to  which  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

First,  there  is  a duty.  It  is  expressed  in  few,  but  com- 
prehensive words — “ remember  thy  Creator.”  The  object 
of  remembrance  is  he,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
beings,  for  all  things  necessary  to  sustain  them,  and  for 
whatever  can  give  delight  to  our  senses,  or  to  our  under- 
standings, or  to  our  affections;  including  whatever  we 
possess  of  natural  or  of  acquired  advantage;  all  of  which 
is  brought  about  by  the  arrangements  of  his  providence. 
Although  they  describe  him  as  our  preserver  also,  yet 
have  they  their  beginning  in  his  creative  energy' — the  first 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  his  dispensations  towards  us.  As 
to  the  act  to  which  we  are  called — the  remembering  of 
the  first  cause  of  our  existence  and  of  our  enjoyments; 
it  is  the  living  under  the  habitual  sense  of  the  presence  of 
such  a being,  involving  tbe  recollection,  not  only  that  he 
is  the  giver  of  the  innumerable  blessings  which  we  enjoy, 
but  also  that  he  possesses  the  right  of  governing  our  ac- 
tions and  our  wills:  this  very  right  being,  in  its  exercise, 
the  greatest  blessing  of  all ; since  it  is  directed  by  an  entire 
knowledge  of  our  wants,  and  an  unbounded  willingness  to 
relieve  them. 

Of  the  duty,  extensive  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  it  is  the  dictate  of  nature,  of  gratitude, 
and  even  of  self  interest. 

It  is  the  dictate  of  nature.  Why  else  was  there  implanted 
in  us  a principle,  which  directs  and  even  forces  our  atten- 
tion to  the  gracious  author  of  our  beings,  a principle, 
which,  under  all  circumstances  of  condition,  is  a property 
of  his  creature  man?  Say,  you  who  have  looked  into  the 
book  of  nature,  is  there,  in  her  ample  volume,  any  instance 
in  which  she  more  strictly  reasons  from  effects  to  their 
proper  cause;  and  that,  not  only  when  she  demonstrates 
to  us  the  existence  of  a first  cause  of  all,  but  when  she 
requires  the  remembering  of  him  in  all  the  transactions 
and  in  all  the  scenes  of  life?  This  is  a truth  shining 
illustriously  in  the  endowment  of  conscience,  which  can 
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be  of  little  use,  if  there  be  any  action  not  subjected  to 
its  control. 

It  is  not  less  the  dictate  of  gratitude;  which  we  might 
as  reasonably  pretend  to  be  a mere  phantasm,  as  to  say, 
that  it  is  due  for  less  mercies, while  the  greatest  are  beyond 
its  reach ; or  rather,  that  it  is  due  to  the  agents,  while 
the  original  giver  is  to  be  unknown,  or  unacknowledged. 

Our  self  interest  also  has  its  share;  the  word  being 
understood  in  a large  and  liberal  sense,  as  it  respects 
our  best  interests,  and  our  whole  duration  in  the  world. 
Let  us  suppose  a man  entering  on  this  stage  of  being, 
and  taking  a prospect,  if  it  had  been  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God,  of  the  trials  which  will  present  themselves.  Let 
him  see,  that  at  such  a time  to  come,  he  will  be  met  by 
the  seductions  of  pleasure,  which  may  drag  him  into  a 
long  train  of  errors,  depriving  him  of  the  approbation  of 
conscience,  and  perhaps  involving  him  in  poverty,  infamy 
and  disease.  Let  him  know,  that  at  such  another  period, 
the  desire  of  pre-eminence  will  incite  him  to  the  pursuit 
of  objects,  which,  if  acquired,  will  be  unsatisfying  and 
vexatious;  while  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  them,  he  will 
be  in  danger  of  breaking  every  tie  of  honour  and  of  con- 
science, and  of  being  deaf  to  every  plea  of  justice  and  of 
pity.  Let  him  also  know,  that  at  another  time,  the  im- 
moderate love  of  the  world  will  tempt  him  to  seek  a large 
share  of  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  enjoyment  which  can 
make  the  attainment  of  it  desirable;  that  the  low  pas- 
sion may  render  him  regardless  of  the  obligations  of  social 
life;  and  at  any  rate,  when  followed  as  the  mean  of  hap- 
piness, will  fall  short  of  its  design,  and  even  have  the 
opposite  effect  of  “piercing  him  through  with  many  sor- 
rows.” While  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  dangers 
like  those  before  him,  let  him  be  told,  that  there  is,  how- 
ever, an  expedient  which  would  guard  him  against  them 
all — which  would  most  probably  lead  to  health,  to  repu- 
tation and  to  competency;  but  at  all  events,  be  a security 
for  integrity  and  peace  of  mind.  What  a different  aspect 
does  this  give  to  the  whole  of  the  life  of  man!  Now  the 
precept  before  us  contains  the  very  expedient,  so  much  to 
be  desired.  For  what  more  is  necessary,  O man,  in  regard 
to  those  circumstances  of  life  in  which  so  much  depends 
on  thy  determination,  than  to  remember,  that  there  is  an 
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omniscient  being,  to  whom  thou  art  accountable  in  them 
all,  and  who  hath  given  thee  his  high  commands,  as  well 
grounded  on  his  unquestionable  right  over  thee  by  crea- 
tion, as  tending  to  thy  well  being? 

Since  the  duty  itself  is  so  conspicuous,  it  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  derive  the  second  particular,  that  is,  the  time,  as 
an  easy  inference  from  it:  because  it  must  be  with  this  duty 
as  with  every  other,  that  the  earliest  opportunity  is  the 
fittest.  But,  as  this  is  the  leading  sentiment  of  the  precept, 
the  principal  arguments  in  support  of  it  shall  be  noticed. 

The  first  is,  that  let  the  remembering  of  our  Creator  be 
as  early  as  it  may,  it  will  be  later  than  very  many  of  the 
mercies  for  which  gratitude  is  due.  His  fatherly  hand  was 
over  us,  before  it  could  be  seen  or  felt.  His  providence 
was  pouring  down  on  us  its  benefits,  before  we  could  be 
told  of  the  source  from  which  they  flowed.  And  our  de- 
pendence on  his  bounty  was  begun,  long  before  it  could 
be  confessed  in  prayer.  Is  there  in  this  no  motive  to  an 
ingenuous  mind,  to  make  its  acknowledgments  as  early 
as  its  apprehension  of  the  causes  of  them? 

Besides — and  this  is  the  next  argument — it  is  the  time 
when  we  are  the  most  susceptible  of  impressions  of  every 
sort;  and  if  so,  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  this 
season  of  sensibility,  which,  if  neglected,  is  the  very  time 
for  vice  and  vanity  to  take  their  hold,  should  be  made  use 
of  for  improvement  in  habits  of  devotion  and  of  virtue? 
especially  as  they  are  then  the  most  likely  to  be  lasting. 
It  is  a conspicuous  fact — and  what  no  person  negligent  in 
this  branch  of  parental  duty  should  hear  of  without 
shame  for  the  desertion  of  his  trust — that  early  impres- 
sions of  piety  give  a tincture  to  the  whole  life;  being 
generally  a security  for  innocency,  very  often  the  means 
of  recovery  from  sin,  and  almost  always  encumbering  a 
wicked  course  with  such  remonstrances  of  conscience,  as 
are  at  least  a considerable  restraint  from  its  excesses. 

But  what  more  needs  to  be  said,  if  it  were  all,  than  that 
youth  is  the  season  of  inexperience  and  of  passion,  and  of 
course  the  fittest  for  a discipline,  which  is  the  only  re- 
straint on  the  one,  and  the  surest  guide  of  the  other?  It 
is  because  inexperience  and  passion  call  for  it,  that  the 
author  of  our  beings  has  at  that  time  subjected  us  to  the 
control  of  an  earthly  parentage.  This  is  accordingly  ac- 
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commodated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
There  is,  however,  one  purpose  which  it  cannot  reach — 
the  governing  the  movements  of  the  mind,  the  desires  of 
the  heart,  and  the  more  secret  actions  of  the  life.  Yet, 
these  are  what  the  most  require  a governing  principle, 
during  the  term  of  that  subjection.  Is  there  then  a detect 
in  this  part  of  the  design  of  the  Creator?  Not  so,  but  he 
has  provided  for  it  in  the  great  duty  of  remembering  him, 
who  is  our  father  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  in  the  greatest 
extent  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  relation. 

The  last  argument  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  danger  of 
some  ruinous  step,  from  which,  and  from  an  endless  train 
of  consequences,  the  religious  principle  may  preserve  us. 
How  many,  by  one  unguarded  act,  have  been  involved  in 
infamy  irretrievable!  and  how  many,  by  improper  con- 
nexions once  formed,  have  found  themselves  in  criminal 
entanglements,  never  after  to  be  shaken  off!  Under  such 
circumstances,  how  mortifying  must  it  be  to  look  back 
and  to  reflect, that  all  may  have  arisen  from  having  entered 
on  the  slippery  paths,  without  religious  caution  and  re- 
straint; that  this,  instilled  in  infancy,  might  have  arrested 
at  the  threshold  of  the  gate  of  ruin;  but  that  it  was 
wanting,  and  that  the  want  of  it  debars  all  consolation 
under  the  issue ; unless  there  should  be  consolation,  in 
expecting  to  be  relieved  from  a share  of  the  guilt,  by  its 
falling  on  the  heads  of  those  who  were  the  earthly  authors 
of  our  being. 

However  luminous  these  evidences  in  favour  of  early 
piety,  they  will  derive  additional  evidence  from  the  third 
particular— the  time  to  which  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

The  time  is  that  of  old  age,  with  its  attendant  infirmi- 
ties of  mind  and  of  body,  of  which,  when  it  is  the  comple- 
tion of  an  earthly  pilgrimage,  we  can  hardly  know, 
whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a favour,  or  as  a tax. 
The  wise  man,  without  naming  the  time,  describes  it  by 
this,  its  most  striking  mark — “When  thou  shalt  say,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  them.”  Eccles.  xii.  1.  Hear  also,  how 
its  weaknesses  are  described  in  the  verses  which  follow — 
“While  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or  the  stars 
be  not  darkened.”  Ibid  2.  alluding  to  that  most  deplora- 
ble property  of  the  human  condition,  the  decay  of  the 
mind  in  its  highest  faculties — “ Nor  the  clouds  return 
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after  the  rain.”  Ibid  3. — expressive  of  quick  succession 
of  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  “In  the  day  when  the  keepers 
of  the  house” — that  is,  the  hands  and  the  arms,  our  natural 
instruments  of  defence — “ shall  tremble.”  Ibid  3.  “And 
the  strong  men,”  that  is,  the  thighs  and  the  legs,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  whole  frame,  “shall  bow  themselves.” 
Ibid  3.  “And  the  grinders,”  that  is,  the  teeth,  “cease 
because  they  are  few.”  Ibid  3.  In  these,  and  in  a series 
of  like  metaphor,  founded  on  what  we  see  and  know,  the 
word  of  God  has  set  before  us  the  misery  of  that  remnant 
of  life,  which  thou,  ungrateful  man,  thinkest  the  only  part 
of  it  suitable  to  be  devoted  to  thy  Creator;  when  health 
and  strength  and  spirits  are  flown,  and  not  a single  cir- 
cumstance is  left,  which  can  prove  it  to  be  an  offering 
either  of  the  understanding  or  of  the  will. 

Yet,  poor  as  the  offering  is,  how  can  any  man  know, 
whether  it  is  his  to  give?  To  justify  dependence  on  the 
improvement  of  a future  time,  there  should  at  least  be  the 
certainty  of  attaining  to  it.  But  is  this  consistent  with 
what  we  see  and  hear  of  daily  instances  of  mortality?  and 
have  the  calculations  of  the  chances  of  life  so  little  of  in- 
struction in  them,  as  that  we  may  depend  on  a long  one, 
contrary  to  evidence,  not  to  say  of  probability  merely,  but 
of  this  bordering  on  certainty? 

We  will  even  suppose  the  improbable  and  almost  im- 
possible event  to  happen;  and  that,  what  is  still  less  to  be 
relied  on,  religion  is  then  captivating  to  the  affections. 
Still  it  will  have  been  absent,  when  it  was  wanted  most  of 
all.  It  will  have  been  absent  at  such  a time,  when  it  might 
have  kept  from  the  excesses  of  licentious  passion;  or  at 
such  another,  when  there  happened  a fall  into  a course  of 
conduct,  which  was  a dishonouring  of  God,  and  a cor- 
rupting of  a fellow  creature;  or  at  such  another,  when,  in 
the  intercourse  of  social  life,  it  would  have  been  security 
for  doing  as  the  party  would  be  done  by. 

We  will  suppose  it  at  last  effectual;  and  that,  it  maybe 
said, will  be  enough.  Can  it  then  be  enough  to  be  religious, 
with  the  melancholy  recollection  of  an  irreligious  life  and 
conversation  ? Are  the  demands  of  religion  to  be  thus  se- 
parated from  their  congenial  satisfactions?  And  can  God 
be  honoured  in  a wretched  refuse  of  sin  and  folly,  now  at 
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last  offering  itself  up  to  him,  in  a way  not  likely  to  give 
him  praise;  and  rather  calculated  to  hold  up  to  the  young 
and  cheerful,  an  ugly  picture  of  severity  and  superstition, 
the  natural  result  of  piety  divested  of  her  consolations, 
and  of  duty  separated  from  its  reward? 

If,  at  last,  as  the  result  of  deep  contrition,  and  of  a view 
of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God  through  Christ,  there 
should  be  a breaking  off  from  sin,  as  well  in  the  heart  as 
in  the  actions;  and  if,  accordingly,  religion  should  be 
found  a reasonable' and  a willing  service;  still  it  will  not 
be  a ground  of  the  expectation  of  the  degree  of  happiness, 
promised  as  the  reward  of  a well  spent  life.  God  has 
opened  the  arms  of  his  mercy  to  contrite  sinners  in  what- 
ever stage  of  their  probation;  but  he  has  not  promised  the 
same  measure  of  his  favour  to  a late,  as  to  an  early  en- 
gagement in  his  service.  The  passages  of  Scripture 
usually  perverted  to  such  an  erroneous  sentiment,  mean 
quite  another  thing,  being  applied  nationally  to  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  calling  of  the  Jews,  and  that  of  the 
Gentiles;  and  not  individually,  to  the  condition  of  this 
man  and  of  the  other.  It  is  confessedly  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  divest  it  of  the 
beneficence  of  those  its  precious  promises  and  offers,  by 
which  sinners  are  invited  to  repentance.  On  the  other 
hand, it  is  the  abuse  of  Scripture,  when  the  grace  of  God  is 
turned  into  an  encouragement  of  licentiousness.  This 
happens,  when  the  possibility  of  recovery  from  a sinful 
course,  detracts  from  the  efficacy  of  the  motives,  which 
should  sustain  us  above  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  life. 

In  confirmation  of  the  argument,  it  may  be  to  the  pur- 
pose, to  take  notice  of  what  is  passing  around  us  in  the 
world,  and  to  remark,  what  a powerful  influence  religion 
was  designed  to  exercise  over  the  affairs  of  men.  This 
having  been  the  design  of  the  great  Author  of  our  nature ; 
it  follows,  that  there  must  be  moral  disorder,  in  every  in- 
stance of  the  freedom  of  any  action  of  the  life,  or  of  any 
desire  of  the  heart,  or  even  of  any  thought  from  its  con- 
trol. As  for  those  who  make  up  their  minds  to  live  with- 
out God  in  the  world,  and  to  die  regardless  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  him,  it  is  but  consistent  to  begin,  as  they 
propose  to  end:  and  we  have  only  to  address  to  them 
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the  taunting  language  of  the  wise  man,  in  the  verse  but 
one  before  the  text,  “ Rejoice,  O young  man,  in  thy  youth, 
and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes:  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  thee  into  judgment.”  Eccles.  xi.  9.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  religion  be  valuable  as  a guide  to  this  life  and  as 
a comforter  in  death,  a like  consistency  requires  us  to 
adopt  the  other  side  of  the  alternative  of  the  same  saga- 
cious instructer,  when  he  says  in  the  text,  “ Remember 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.” 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  usual  hinderance,  is 
the  conceiving  of  the  restraints  imposed  by  religious  prin- 
ciple, as  painful.  Now  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
truth,  to  give  such  representations  as  imply,  that  there  is 
no  struggle  of  sinful  passion  to  be  endured.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a duty  to  declare  concerning  human  nature  in 
its  present  state,  that  any  further  than  as  it  may  be  sub- 
jected to  divine  grace,  reason  is  enslaved  to  sense,  the  af- 
fections run  wide  of  their  objects,  and  every  man  and 
every  woman  stands  so  exposed  to  temptations,  corre- 
sponding with  the  corruption  of  their  hearts,  as  that  they 
must  be  “ taken  in  the  snare  of  the  devil,  and  led  captive 
by  him  at  his  will.”  2 Tim.  ii.  26. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  of  the  young  persons  in 
our  presence,  that  there  are  among  them  many  instances 
of  the  remarks  just  now  made;  demonstrating,  when  there 
is  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  I’esponsibility  to  God,  how 
easily  there  may  be  seduction  to  sin  of  any  grade.  It  was 
intimated  in  the  beginning,  in  reference  to  the  class  of 
sinners  spoken  of,  that  they  possess  claims  on  our  com- 
passion: but,  to  whatever  extent  sensibilities  of  this  sort 
may  be  conceded,  they  cannot  in  reason  operate  to  the 
dispensing  with  the  debt  to  the  Creator;  which  should 
have  rested  on  their  consciences,  from  the  times  when 
they  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a being,  and  of 
their  responsibility  to  him.  They  might  have  discerned 
his  footsteps  in  the  heavens  over  their  heads;  in  all  the 
various  objects  of  the  earth  on  which  they  tread;  in  the 
succession  of  the  seasons;  in  the  alternation  of  the  days 
and  of  the  nights;  and  in  short,  in  every  thing  that  con- 
tributes to  their  comfort.  Added  to  all  this,  it  must  be 
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supposed,  that  in  a land  in  which  the  gospel  is  abundantly 
pi'eached,  they  cannot  but  have  been  occasionally  within 
the  hearing  of  its  persuasive  calls  to  repentance,  and  of 
its  offers  of  divine  grace  through  a Redeemer. 

Still,  when  we  consider  how  often  these  and  the  like 
considerations,  pressed  on  youthful  minds  by  the  instruc- 
tions and  by  the  examples  of  parents,  fall  short  of  the 
object  aimed  at,  hard  must  be  the  heart,  which  does  not 
feel  for  those  to  whom  those  advantages  have  been  wanting, 
and  who,  in  some  cases  at  least,  have  been  corrupted  by 
those,  on  whom,  by  a mysterious  providence,  they  have 
been  made  dependent. 

Young  people,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
stitution, you  ought  to  consider  your  present  condition  as 
a cause  of  gratitude,  principally  due  to  God;  and  not  with- 
out some  degree  of  sensibility  to  the  cares  and  to  the  cost 
of  those  of  your  fellow  citizens,  who  have  provided  for 
you  so  comfortable  a retreat  from  want,  and  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  recovery  from  the  service  of  sin.  Be 
entreated  to  improve  it,  that  you  may  be  qualified  for  the 
again  encountering  of  the  temptations  of  the  world.  That 
the  foundation  of  this  may  be  deeply  laid,  it  must  be  in 
the  duty  now  pressed  on  you,  of  “Remembering  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth.”  Other  restraints  from 
sin  are  not  without  their  use;  such  as  submission  to  the 
laws  of  your  country,  by  which  you  are  protected  against 
injuries  from  your  fellow  men;  regard  to  reputation,  which 
brings  to  religion  and  morals,  the  aid  of  the  sense  of 
shame;  and  the  making  of  provision  for  your  wants,  and 
for  the  increase  of  them  with  the  increase  of  years,  which 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  honest  industry, 
than  to  be  the  fruit  of  fraud,  and  of  making  free  with 
what  belongs  to  others.  All  these  are  considerations,  which 
may  be  presented  with  unquestionable  evidence;  while 
yet,  such  is  the  frailty  and  the  strength  of  passion  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  so  powerful,  on  some  occasions,  are  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  that  those  considerations  are 
ties  too  feeble  to  bind  to  the  discharge  of  duty.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  convictions  and  with  the  sensibilities 
generated  by  religion.  These  accompany  us,  as  well  in 
solitude  as  in  society,  and  are  independent  on  human  opi- 
nion or  control.  When  there  is  brought  home  to  the 
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conscience,  such  a saying  as  that  in  Scripture — ■“  How  can 
I do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  Gocl?”  Gen- 
xxxix.  9. — or  as  that  in  another  place — -“Behold,  the 
judge  standeth  before  the  door.”  Janies  v.  9. — or  as  where 
we  read — “He  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the 
wrong  that  he  hath  done.”  Col.  iii.  25. — or,  to  be  con- 
tent with  but  one  more  of  such  addresses  to  the  conscience, 
“ God  shall  bring  every  secret  thing  into  judgment,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  evil,”  Eccles.  xii.  14. — these  are  dis- 
suasives  from  sin,  for  which  there  can  be  no  substitutes, 
in  motives  which  have  the  world  for  their  object,  and 
which  contemplate  either  its  gains  or  its  approbation  as 
their  reward. 

Independently  on  the  calls  for  those  higher  sanctions, 
to  be  laid  up  for  a future  mixing  with  the  world,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed,  but  that  even  in  this  retirement,  there 
is  a degree  of  exposure  to  temptation,  owing  partly  to 
former  corrupting  connexions,  and  partly  to  those  natural 
propensities,  which,  without  the  restraint  and  the  correc- 
tion of  the  grace  of  God,  will  assuredly  issue  in  sinful 
acts.  Against  the  principal  dangers  of  this  sort,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  following  cautions. 

The  first  shall  be  against  profaneness  of  every  sort, 
especially  the  lightly  calling  on  the  name  of  the  great 
being,  whom,  in  the  text,  we  are  instructed  to  remember, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  insult  to  his  perfections, 
but  to  render  to  them  their  due  honour  in  praise  and 
prayer.  The  fault  now  noticed,  is  commonly  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  abandonment  to  all  iniquity,  and  not  uncom- 
monly begets  other  crimes,  by  withdrawing  from  them 
the  greatest  of  all  restraints  in  the  fear  of  God.  If  there 
be  a falling  short  of  this  extreme,  it  is  not  from  a state  of 
mind  that  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  possessing  any 
higher  merit,  than  that  of  a due  estimate  of  personal 
interests,  or  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  better  part  of  so- 
ciety. 

Another  caution  to  be  given,  is  against  every  thing  in 
opposition  to  moral  honesty.  To  this,  there  is  very  little 
opportunity  within  these  walls;  and  very  little  temptation 
to  it,  while  all  necessary  provision  is  made  by  the  bounty 
of  the  public.  But  to  be  prepared  to  encounter  temptation 
hereafter,  there  should  be  a faithful  improvement  of  the 
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counsels  which  will  be  here  given;  in  order  that  when,  on 
dismission,  there  shall  be  an  engagement  in  interfering 
interests,  no  inducements  may  overpower  such  passages 
of  Scripture,  as  where  we  read — “ Let  him  that  stole,  steal 
no  more:”  Eph.  iv.  28. — and' — ’“Let  no  man  go  beyond 
or  defraud  his  brother  in  any  matter.”  1 Thess.  iv.  6. 

It  would  be  an  omission,  not  to  add  to  the  foregoing 
cautions,  what  regards  temperance  in  meat  and  drink,  and 
in  whatever  else,  in  due  measure,  is  within  the  bounds  of 
natural  appetite.  In  compliance  with  the  scriptural  rule 
of  “ so  using  the  world  as  not  to  abuse  it,”  1 Cor.  vii.  31. 
there  is  more  enjoyment,  than  in  yielding  to  cravings  of 
which  it  is  notorious,  that  when  they  pass  their  reasonable 
bounds,  they  increase  with  the  increase  of  indulgence, 
until  there  ensues  slavery  to  sensual  gratification.  The 
fact  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  vice  of  intoxication. 
In  this  line,  the  effect  of  excess  on  the  body  in  a great  va- 
riety of  disease,  is  proof  of  the  taint  which  must  also  be 
received  from  it  on  the  mind.  Besides  the  waste  of  the 
fruits  of  industry,  it  indisposes  to  honourable  exertion,  in- 
terferes with  domestic  cares  and  duties,  and  often  short- 
ens life,  sometimes  by  limiting  it  to  an  early  period,  and 
sometimes  by  intermediate  sufferings,  the  forerunners  of 
premature  old  age.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  in  an  insti- 
tution governed  as  the  present,  there  is  a prohibition  of 
the  liquid  poison,  so  hurtful  to  virtue  and  to  health.  Its 
inmates  may  be  expected  to  leave  it,  at  least  free  from 
habits  of  intoxication,  so  difficult  to  be  discontinued;  and 
as,  in  the  mean  time,  they  will  be  arriving  at  ages  com- 
petent to  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  instructions,  in- 
tended to  guard  them  hereafter  against  so  pernicious  a 
vice,  they  will  be  so  far  possessed  of  an  advantage  over 
many,  who,  not  being  under  the  like  control,  and  being 
unconscious  of  the  extent  of  their  danger,  are  drawn  on 
gradually  to  their  ruin. 

Our  young  friends,  these  points  might  be  much  more 
enlarged  on,  and  the  whole  subject  might  be  branched  out 
into  many  more  particulars.  But  it  is  time  to  hasten  to 
a conclusion;  the  rather,  as  all  that  might  be  said,  may 
be  considered  as  included  in  the  words — “ Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth;”  which  may  be  made 
your  protection  against  sin  in  every  shape,  and  your  in- 
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citement  to  whatever  can  become  you,  as  men,  as  mem- 
bers of  civil  society,  and  as  Christians.  With  this  re- 
mark, and  with  commending  you  to  the  same  great  being, 
your  creator, your  preserver, and  your  constant  benefactor, 
there  shall  be  an  end  of  the  present  address. 
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